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II— CATULLUS AS AN ELEGIST. 

The position of Catullus in Graeco-Rqman elegy is still in 
need of definition in spite of the numerous characterizations 
of his elegiac work which may be gleaned from philological 
literature. 1 An examination of this literature reveals the 
widest variation in opinion. The extremes may be illustrated 
by the remark of F. Jacoby 2 that Catullus wrote no subject- 
ive-erotic elegy to Lesbia and can be brought into no direct 
relation with Augustan elegy, which (for Jacoby) begins with 
Cornelius Gallus, and that of A. von Mess 3 who asserts that 
in c. 68 Catullus displays the Augustan type of elegy fully 
developed. Between these extremes there are many other 
views, some of which contain at least the germs of truth. 
Among the older scholars Gruppe, 4 with a poet's instinct, saw 
that in Catullus is to be found ' the youth ' of Roman elegy 
and that he is for us the beginner of the genre, for before 
Catullus there was really no Roman elegy. But Gruppe pre- 
sents very little evidence to support his impressions and his 
remarks on cc. 65-68 are often wrong. In recent years many 
scholars have adopted the same general standpoint as Gruppe. 
G. Friedrich 5 says that with c. 68 Catullus founded an entirely 
new genre ; Crusius e terms Catullus the real founder of Roman 
elegy ; Laf aye 7 calls c. 68 " un veritable manif este " ; Schanz 8 
recognizes the subjective-erotic element in c. 68. But neither 
the historians of Roman literature nor the editors of Catullus — 
not even Lafaye, from whom we might reasonably expect a 

1 This paper embodies essentially the same results as one presented to 
the Yale Classical Club in February, 1913. Since that date, however, 
it has been entirely rewritten and I have been able to avail myself of 
several recent articles bearing on various aspects of the subject. 

2 Rh. Mus. LX (1905), pp. 64, 84. Anm., ibid. LXV (1910), p. 75 Anm. 

8 Rh. Mus. LXIII (1908), 488 ff. 

'Die rom. Elegie, I (1838), especially pp. 347, 349. 

"Kommentar (1908), p. 457. 

• Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Elegie V 2 (1905) Col. 2290. 

'Catulle et ses modeles (1894), 199. 

"Rom. Litt., 1, 2 3 (1909), 100-101. 
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full treatment — supply a satisfactory discussion of the ques- 
tion J supported by adequate evidence. And yet many valu- 
able observations have been made and much evidence has 
been collected, — especially in the last twenty years, which have 
been years of intense interest in ancient elegy. This recent 
work has given us a much finer appreciation of the nature and 
development of elegy than was possible, for example, when 
Ellis published the last edition of his Commentary on Catullus 
in 1889, and it has advanced so far that an effort to base upon 
it a juster and a more complete estimate of the position of 
Catullus seems to promise a measure of success. 

The difference in opinion concerning the work of Catullus 
in elegy may be traced back to the Augustan Age. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that no modern critic would assert that Catul- 
lus had little or nothing to do with the development of Roman 
elegy were it not for the famous ' canons ' of the elegists 
which have been preserved to us by Ovid (Tr. iv, 10, 53 ff.) 
and Quintilian (x, i, 93)- In both of these passages Gallus 
is the earliest Roman elegist named and there is no mention of 
Catullus. This is the verdict that has prevailed through the 
ages — an injustice, as Plessis has observed, to Catullus and 
his contemporaries. 2 But there is another important witness 
whose dissentient testimony has been too often misunderstood 
or overlooked. Propertius, in a poem concerned with the very 
nature of elegy, ranges himself and Gallus as writers of elegy 
side by side with Catullus, Calvus, and Varro of Atax. 3 This 

'The best discussions are those of Schanz, op. cit. and Plessis, La 
poesie Latine (1909), 347 ff., 169 ff., cf. the same scholar's Etudes sur 
Properce (1884). 278 f„ but neither is even approximately complete and 
both contain serious errors. One cannot expect full treatment in such 
brief outlines of Roman literature as Leo's in Kultur der Gegenwart 2 

(1907) and Norden's Einleitung in die Alt. 2 (1912). and yet even the 
briefest statements could have been made far more satisfactory. Of 
the editors Baehrens throws most light on our problem, cf. the Prole- 
gomena to his Commentary (1885). Neither Ellis (1889) nor Friedrich 

(1908) give a connected outline, although both have made valuable re- 
marks. 

* Etudes sur Properce, p. 279. 

'Propertius is thinking here primarily of Catullian elegy, cf. the 
grouping of Catullus, etc., with Gallus and Propertius and the contrast 
which Propertius is emphasizing between his own poetry and the various 
genres which Vergil practices (61-80) . On the phraseology of the pas- 
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broader view was entirely justified, as I shall try to show, and 
probably nearer the truth. And yet the injustice of the attitude 
prevailing during the Augustan and later ages was not in- 
tentional. On the contrary, there was almost universal ad- 
miration for Catullus as a great poet, even as a great erotic 
poet. 1 The general disposition to omit his name from the list 
of elegists was perfectly natural. Apart from the overshad- 
owing fame of his lyrics and the relatively small number of 
his elegies, which then as now diverted attention from the 
latter, the Augustans — probably even Propertius — felt that in 
elegy they had much less in common with him than with Gal- 
lus. Catullus sang of Lesbia chiefly in short, polymetrical 
poems — the very poems which gave him so large a part of his 
fame as a lyric poet. 2 Cornelius Gallus was the first real 
specialist in elegy. He was the first Roman to compose a 
cycle of elegies reflecting a single passion. In this he was 
followed by Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and Lygdamus. Ca- 
tullus wrote no cycle of elegies, although the poems concerning 
Lesbia and Juventius might easily have become such cycles 
had Catullus chosen for them all the elegiac form. He did 
not adopt this form until late in the course of his passion for 
Lesbia and not even then to the exclusion of others. But even 
if he had chosen it from the beginning, the resultant elegies 
would have differed in important ways from those of the 
Augustans. In Augustan elegy there is a highly developed 
erotic system which would hardly have been possible for Ca- 
tullus. The growth of such a system requires time. Most of 
the elements existed long before the Augustan age — many, 
indeed, in Catullus himself — but it was not until after Catullus 

sage (usual in discussions of genera), cf. CI. Ph., vii (1912), 463 ff., and 
P. Troll, De elegiae Romanae origine, 191 1, 84-86. 

'See the testimonia in Schwabe's ed. (1886). Ovid certainly desired 
to group himself with Gallus, Tibullus, and Propertius, but this does 
not mean that Catullus was not in his view an elegist at all. It should 
be noted that in the most famous reference to his predecessors (Tr. iv, 
10, 53 t-) Ovid could not mention Catullus because he is speaking of 
poets who were alive in his youth ; and that he is probably thinking 
primarily of Catullian elegy when he prays that Catullus may greet 
Tibullus in the lower world (A, iii, 9, 62) . To Ovid Catullus was not 
a specialist in elegy. 

2 Cf. Jacoby, Rh. Mus., lx (1905), 72. 
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that these elements were gathered in such quantity and in such 
form as to assume the likeness of a system. Gallus was prob- 
ably the first to see the possibilities of such a system. In the 
four books amorum suorum de Cytheride, which Servius attrib- 
utes to him, there was certainly a cycle of elegies, although 
it is unlikely that every poem in these books dealt with the 
poet's love for Cytheris (Lycoris). The cycle, not the book, 
is the essential thing here. The analogy of later elegy indi- 
cates that the books contained poems having nothing to do 
with Lycoris and it is even possible that not all of these were 
in distichs. 1 That the elegies de Cytheride had at least some 
elements of the erotic system is shown by the words of Pro- 
pertius (11,34,91-92), 

et modo formosa quam multa Lycoride Gallus 
mortuus interna vulnera lavit aqua. 

Gallus is depicted in a condition typical of the strenuous elegiac 
lover, cf. Tib., i, 10, 53 ff. and Smith's notes. Gallus was the 
first elegiac specialist and it was this that rendered him so 
closely akin to those who followed. 3 

Thus Augustan elegy had developed so far beyond the be- 
ginnings which appear in Catullus that the results even when 
rooted in his work seemed to be something new, something 
almost different in kind. Only Propertius, so far as we know, 
seems to have perceived the fundamental kinship which existed 
between his work and that of Catullus. At least he honored 
Catullus as the beginner, the auctor, of the genre at Rome in 
much the same way as he honors Mimnermos among the 
Greek elegists (i, 9, n). 3 The contributions of Catullus are 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Mimnermos und Properz (in Sappho und Simoni- 
des), 1913, 294, who suggests that Gallus' imitations of Euphorion may 
have been in these four books. 

2 Jacoby (Rh. Mus. lx. 1005) seems to me to overemphasize the im- 
portance of Gallus not only by neglecting Catullus and his contempor- 
aries, but also in assigning the creation of Roman elegy to Gallus. If 
Gallus were in any true sense 'der Schopfer desieVos', we could hardly 
understand the numerous utterances of Propertius with regard to the 
genre and his own relation to it. Gallus helped greatly to develop 
elegy ; he did not create it. 

3 Cf. Plessis, Etudes sur Properce (1884), 278 ff., and Jacoby, op. cit., 
43-44, who does not refer to Plessis, although his view is essentially 
the same. 
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in fact important in kind and in capacity for development, 
and if we allow for his meagre elegiac production, they are 
considerable in number. But before I attempt to enumerate 
these contributions it is necessary to indicate briefly another 
bond which served to link his work with that of the Augustans. 
Catullus J is a true forerunner of the Augustan elegists in 
point of view. He was for them, as he is for us, the most 
important figure in that literary movement known as the 
school of the vtianpoi, or novi poetae, as Cicero calls them, the 
members of which drew their literary tenets, if not always 
their inspiration, from Alexandria. This movement, which 
had begun long before, culminated in the time of Catullus. 
The Romans were completing their apprenticeship ; they were 
attaining power not merely to appreciate the finer elements of 
Greek literary art, but they were seeking to render .them in 
Roman terms. The novi poetae felt that Roman letters needed 
above all things perfection in form, and they naturally turned 
to that period of Greek literature in which mere form had 
become a shibboleth — the Hellenistic and Alexandrian Age. 
There they found those rules of art which are overemphasized 
at such periods, and they practiced the genres which had been 
cultivated by their masters — the epyll, the elegy, the epigram 
in distichs and the related waiyviov. The numerous Greek 
literary men in Rome were following the same course and 
their teachings and example strongly influenced the Romans. 
Catullus was no narrow partisan of this school. It is true 
that he accepts and exemplifies in his own work the principle 
fiiya pi^kiov /ieya KaKov and even the Callimachean sneer at the 
'O/ttjpiKWTcpoi as embodied in the tumid Antimachus (c. 95, 10), 
that he translates and imitates Callimachus himself, and that 
he owes much to Alexandrian literature not only in his longer 
poems, as is well known, but also in his nugae. Nevertheless, 
there was room in his receptive mind for admiration of the 
best wherever he found it. If he translates and imitates Cal- 
limachus, we must not forget that he also translates and imi- 
tates Sappho ; if he sneers at the 'O/iripiKtartpot, there is plenty 

'Propertius begins his list of elegists (II, 34,85) with Varro of Atax, 
but there is good reason to believe that Catullus preceded Varro in 
elegy, cf. Schanz, and Wilamowitz, Sappho, p. 294. Wilamowitz ex- 
aggerates, it seems to me, the influence of Mimnermus. 
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of evidence that he admired Homer himself. There is every- 
where in the work of Catullus that masterly mingling of early 
and later Greek with Roman elements which is characteristic 
of the best Roman literature. Even when the source of his 
inspiration is wholly Greek, the metre is no sure guide to the 
period in which that source lies. 1 He had mastered a large 
number of Greek forms so thoroughly that they were his own. 
He may fill Sapphic stanzas with a content almost all from his 
own experience (c. n), he may celebrate Lesbia's passer in 
Phalaeceans when his inspiration comes in part from Greek 
distichs, or he may fill an epyll in the Alexandrian style with 
reminiscences from Homer and the classic Greeks. Neverthe- 
less, Catullus gave his adherence, strongly qualified though it 
was, to the school of the veurtpoi.. He practiced their favorite 
genres, revered their great master, and earned in their company 
the title of doctus. The chief heirs of this attitude in the next 
generation were the Augustan elegists. They too revered 
Callimachus and were proud to be called docti. They too 
practiced favorite genres of Callimachus and the vewrepoi, 
elegy and epigram. The ira'iyviov and the epyll continued to 
be written, but the former was subjected to different influ- 
ences, the latter achieved no striking success. The elegy and 
the inseparable epigram not only followed rather closely the 
principles of form laid down by the vewrepoi, but they achieved 
a success that was due in no small measure to the acceptance 
and development of the principles as they appear in Catullus. 
The position of the Catullian distich in the development of 
that metre at Rome is the only feature of his elegiac work 
about which there is substantial agreement. It is recognized 
that he was less successful in this metre than in any other. 
He was consciously endeavoring to transplant the Greek dis- 
tich, but the result did not commend itself, in all respects, to 
the ears of those who succeeded him in the next generation. 
The distich was a form which required time and the touch of 

1 Lafaye (Catulle et ses modeles) relies far too much on the metre as 
a guide. As Wilamowitz says " Catull fragte eben nicht danach, ob er 
es durfte, wenn ihm in der schopferischen Stimmung des Augenblicks 
diese Oder jene Form der griechischen Poesie auf die Lippen kam. 
Er hatte sich in ernster Arbeit aller dieser Formen bemachtigt, etc." 
(op. cit., 293). 
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many poets before the best results could be achieved. Catullus 
stood too near its beginnings and when we pass from such 
distichs as 

nam quaecumque homines bene cuiquam aut dicere possunt 
aut facere, haec a te dictaque factaque sunt 
to 

divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro 
et teneat multi iugera multa soli, 

we seem to be in a new world because we cannot follow the 
intermediate steps. In spite of his metrical genius, Catullus 
was unable to create in Latin a distich that was really dac- 
tylic ; his distichs are heavy with spondees. 1 In this respect 
his successors greatly excelled him, although no one but Ovid 
very clearly approximated the lightness of the Greek form. 
They surpassed him also in the avoidance of harsh elisions, 2 
and they were far more successful in adapting sense and 
syntax harmoniously to the metre. 3 All these are details 
which make for a flexible and musical verse. For this Catullus 
was striving just as earnestly as his successors, but they had 
the advantage of a long development which included the con- 
tributions of Catullus himself. For, in spite of his numerous 
spondees and harsh elisions, he is one of the long series of 
Roman poets who gradually developed expedients for the 

'According to Plessis (Metrique), the proportion of spondees in the 
first four feet of the hexameter is (counting fractions of over i as i) : 
Catullus, 65%, Propertius, 56%, Tibullus, 51%, Ovid (Am. and Trist.) 
46 %. In the schemata ssss and dsss Catullus leads with 15 % and 26 %, 
respectively. Lygdamus comes next with 10 % and 19 %. In Ovid 
(Am. and Tr.), these proportions fall to about 2% and 13%. (For 
spondaic lines see p. 162.) 

In the pentameter (first hemistich), the scheme ss occurs: Catullus, 
34%, Lygdamus, 26%, Tibullus, 15%, Ovid, c. 12%, Propertius, 
11%. 

2 Kirby Smith (Tibullus, Introd., p. 99, Notes, pp. 226, 280) and 
Siedow, De elisionis aphaeresis hiatus usu in hexametris Latinis ab 
Ennii usque ad Ovidii tempora (Diss., Gryphiae, 191 1). Siedow gives 
very full and elaborate tables by means of which it is possible to compare 
the writers of hexameters (and pentameters) in almost any detail of 
elision, etc. His figures often disagree with those of his predecessors, 
but for our present purpose small differences are negligible. 

3 Kirby Smith (op. cit., Introd., pp. 101 ff.) . Drachmann, Catuls Digt- 
ning, etc., 1887, PP- 33~37- 
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avoidance of these defects. 1 This fact must not be forgotten 
while we are noting" the attitude of the Augustans toward 
certain more obvious features of the Catullian distich. 

The Greeks employed occasional spondaic verses among 
their hexameter lines, frequently ended the pentameter with a 
polysyllabic word, and preferred to begin the pentameter with 
a dactyl and a spondee or (as second choice) two spondees. 
They did not treat each distich as a unit of thought and syntax, 
but allowed both to run on into the succeeding distich. In all 
these details Catullus followed the Greeks. 2 In the frequency 
of polysyllabic closes for the pentameter he even out-Greeked 
the Greeks. The example of Catullus was not consistently 
followed in any of these details, save the preference of ds as 
the beginning of the pentameter, and yet he was influential or 
— what amounts to the same thing — his successors, trained to 
finer appreciation by the work of a generation of poets, prove 
that he was in a measure right or wrong by their practice or 
rejection of these principles. His instinct in preferring to 
begin the pentameter with ds is supported by all, but they 
substituted for his second favorite (ss) dd. The spondaic 
hexameter was almost absolutely, rejected by all the later 
elegists. Likewise there was little disposition to allow the 
run-on of thought and syntax from distich to distich; they 
prefer, or rather they developed, the ' law of the distich '. 
The polysyllabic close of the pentameter found advocates in 
all save Ovid, who possibly influenced Propertius to abandon 
it, but the frequency of its use was greatly reduced. If then 
Catullus was in this metre ' a beginner, too near his Greeks ', 
he had, nevertheless, in many ways shown how to begin, and 
the later development is in many details merely a refinement 
of the principles that he advocated, — often, it is true, to excess. 

1 Cf. (on the history of dactylic expedients) Zingerle, Ovidius und 
sein Verhaltniss zu den Vorgangern, etc., 1869-1871 ; E. Bednara, De 
sermone dactylicor,, etc.. Arch. lat. Lex., xiv (1906). 

2 Catullus has twelve spondaic verses among the 323 hexameter lines 
of his elegiac distichs, or about 3J %. This is no accident, nor is it 
accident that Propertius has only seven in 2005 lines (cf. Hosius' text, 
p. 179), and Tibullus none at all. See Kirby Smith's note on i, 3, 5, 
and Introd., p. 97, where it is stated that Ovid has only six spondaic 
verses in his elegiac poems. For statistics on the 'law of the distich' 
cf. Maurenbrecher, Beitrage, etc., Wachsmuth, (1897), p. 57. 
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One may perhaps go a step farther and say that the later 
elegists would have done well to follow the principles of Ca- 
tullus more closely. Emphasis has often been laid on the fact 
that the progress of every Roman metre was towards greater 
strictness of form and that an approximately perfect form is 
inevitably monotonous. It is always dangerous to dogmatize 
on such a point, but I feel with Plessis that the Ovidian dis- 
tich has reached this point of over-refinement and it is easy to 
select from the principles of Catullus several which, if prac- 
ticed more widely, would have rendered the distich a better 
and more varied vehicle of poetic expression than it became 
even in the hands of Tibullus and Propertius. As Ellis sug- 
gests, a Vergil might have moulded a still more perfect dis- 
tich than that of Ovid by following along the lines marked 
out by Catullus. The instinct of Catullus was right, it seems 
to me, in attempting to naturalize the spondaic verse, the poly- 
syllabic pentameter close, and the use of two spondees as the 
second best form in the first half of the pentameter, and the 
run-on of thought and syntax from distich to distich, for it is 
questionable whether the ' law of the distich ' was a real im- 
provement. Propertius alone of the great elegists showed a 
disposition to follow the lead of Catullus, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he went over in his later work to the camp of Ovid. 

But although as a metrician Catullus supplied many details 
that were of service to succeeding elegists and several prin- 
ciples which they would have done well to use more exten- 
sively, it is not in his contributions to mere metrical technique 
that his chief importance lies. 

Elegy and epigram run a closely connected course in almost 
every period of their history. In addition to the metrical form 
(the distich is far the most important metre of epigram), the 
two genera so often overlap in content, in tone, and even in 
treatment, that no discussion of one genus is complete without 
frequent reference to the other ; indeed it is often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to classify a given poem in distichs as 
an elegy or as an epigram. 1 In the development of elegy 

'On the absence of distinctions cf. Reitzenstein, Pauly-Wissowa, 
(1907), s. v. Epigramm, col. 102. 

Epigram in the broadest sense includes small polymetrical poems 
(walyna, nugae), for these differ in no respect save metre from the epi- 
gram in distichs, but the metre relates the latter more closely to elegy. 
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both among the Greeks and at Rome there is no doubt that 
epigram was one of the most important factors. The relation 
between elegy and epigram is best studied in the Augustan 
Age because the fullest and best elegiac material belongs to 
that period. In the work of the three great Augustans — to 
cite some obvious illustrations — epigrams stand side by side 
with elegies or are included bodily in elegies (Tib., I, 3, 55 f., 
Propert, II, 13, 35 f., IV, 7, 85 f., Ill, 13, 43-46, etc.), epigram- 
matic formulae and adornment are used, and many an elegy 
(or part of an elegy) is best explained as an expanded epi- 
gram or, if you like, an elegiac treatment of a theme which 
had been already expressed in epigram. 1 In Catullus also 
epigrams stand side by side with elegies and are embodied in 
elegies (65,9-14; 68, 20-24, 91-100), epigrammatic formulae 
(68, 41 ff.) and ornament (68, 1 ff.) are used. 2 But the last 
point — the process by which the epigram becomes an elegy — 
is the most important, and upon this Catullus throws a great 
light. In order to understand this aspect of Catullus' work 
we must glance for a moment at that of the two generations 
which preceded him. 

Roman elegy is predominantly erotic and this erotic content 
is usually expressed in a gallant, romantic fashion — a point to 
which I shall recur later. The most interesting and probably 
the earliest attempts of the Romans in individual erotic ex- 
pression of this type are the epigrams of Valerius Aedituus, 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, and Porcius Licinus, — five in all, pre- 
served by Cicero, N. D., I, 28, 79, and Gellius, xix, 9. These 
little poems prove that more than two generations before the 
earliest dated elegy of Catullus (c. 59 b. c.) the Romans were 
beginning to feel the need of more delicate forms of expres- 

1 Conversely it is not unlikely that some epigrams are condensed 
elegies, cf. Reitzenstein, s. v. Epig., col. 92. A given theme is often 
treated in various ways in accordance with the genre chosen by the 
poet. A classic example is Horace's Epode xi, an elegia iambis concepta, 
as Leo says (De Horatio et Archilocho, 9-10). Cf. also Catull., c. 60 
with 64, 154-157. But it is easy to make wrong inferences from this 
possibility about the nature of Alexandrian elegy as (for example) 
Reitzenstein and Troll have done. 

2 Cf. Reitzenstein s. v. Epig., 88, 98, who cites Simonides A. P., xii'i, 
26 on Catull. 68, 41 ff. and Philodemus A. P.. x. 21 on 68, 1 ff. Add 
A. P. v, 235 
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sion and had already attained considerable skill in the adapta- 
tion of Alexandrian models. All five epigrams embody Greek 
ideas, and the close resemblance of several to poems of the 
Greek Anthology together with their Meleagrian style shows 
where to look for their sources. 1 From such beginnings a 
considerable literature of the same general type was developed, 
if we may believe Ovid, Tr. II, 441 ff., and Pliny, Epp., V, 3, 
5, those two betrayers of skeletons in the literary closets of 
Rome's great men. It is unnecessary to describe this litera- 
ture, but it is important to note that the movement began with 
erotic epigram in distichs, spread to the brief polymetrical 
forms (as in Laevius), but did not include elegy until the time 
of Catullus. It is, in fact, fairly certain, although in view of 
the fragmentary condition of the literature of that period we 
cannot say quite certain, that Catullus was one of the earliest, 
if not as Friedrich and others say the earliest, of those who 
essayed elegy. He was certainly the most important and his 
few elegies are the earliest now extant. 

Catullus, then, was heir to both the forms of individual 
erotic expression practised by his predecessors, the epigram in 
distichs and the lighter lyric (nugae) in various metres, 2 and 
he developed both to the highest point of excellence. But he 
did more. He showed how a theme which he had himself 
expressed epigrammatically could be presented as an elegy 
and we may still follow the steps of the process. C. 85 is the 

1 Custodes ovium (Porcius Licinus) is closely based on A. P., ix, 15 : 
'The lover's soul is a fire'. Aufugit mi animus (Catulus) is probably 
derived from Callimachus xli (Wil.) : ' The lover's soul flies to the 
loved one'. Dicere cum conor (Valerius Aedituus) is based on some 
Alexandrian version of the well known Sapphic motive, cf. Catull. c. 
51. On these epigrams, cf. Biittner, Porcius Licinus, etc., 96 ff., Reit- 
zenstein, s. v. Epig., coll. 96-97, and Leo, Rom. Litt., I, 437 f. 

2 Both the distichic epigram and the polymetrical nugae are properly 
included, as has been said, under the terms 'epigram'. Among the 
thousands of extant Greek and Roman epigrams almost any type of 
theme and (except for the restrictions imposed by the brevity of these 
poems) almost any type of treatment may be found. The epigram in 
distichs, however, is more closely connected with elegy by the bond of 
a common metre. The student of elegy is interested primarily in those 
epigrams in distichs which treat erotic themes in the gallant manner. 
The best conception of nugae before the time of Catullus can be gained 
from the fragments of Laevius. Cf. Leo. Herm. (1914), 186 ff. 
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barest possible statement of a theme : ' hate and love — torture 
that I do not understand' — a whole human life in a couplet 
as Haupt said, or (to be more exact) the crisis of that life. 
In c. 75 the same situation is treated, still epigrammatically, 
but a little more fully. Probably this epigram is a little later 
in time, when the poet is able to reflect upon his situation ; or 
the slightly calmer tone may be due to a calmer mood — the 
date really matters little. The essential thing is that the 
fuller treatment consists in adding the loved one's name 
(Lesbia) and the cause of the poet's torture (culpa, her faith- 
lessness) with a hint of his loyalty (officio), so that the hate 
(odi, c. 85) which appears in the weakened form, nee bene 
velle, and the love (continued in spite of hate) receive an ex- 
planation which was not given in c. 85. But the reflective 
mood grows on the poet and in c. 76 the same situation is 
treated elegiacally. All the brief suggestions of the epigrams 
recur here in expanded form : the love and the poet's loyalty 
(which are fully treated, vv. 1-14), the disrespect (which 
appears in many touches, v. 9, ingratae . . menti, but especially 
v. 24) ; the poet's torture (vv. 10, 12, 18-22, 25), the cause of 
it all — her faithlessness (6, 9, 24). The poet's impotence is 
fully recognized and is the cause of his prayer for release. 
Again the actual date is of no importance, but the poem is 
psychologically later than either 85 or 75, at least, for Catullus 
is not only able to reflect, but sees clearly that his passion 
must be banished forever. This incomparable poem is, there- 
fore, a true elegy of the subjective-erotic type — an affectus 
per sensus, to quote Leo's suggestive definition of an elegy. 1 

"To say that Catullus viewed c. 76 as an epigram is wrong. The 
argument of Jacoby, Rh. Mus., LX (1905) , that it stands among epigrams 
is worthless because the ancients drew no sharp line between longer 
and shorter poems in distichs. If c. 76 is an epigram, then (with 
greater right) Catull. 65, Tib. II, 2, IV, 2-6, etc., are epigrams; or Sul- 
picia's poems, Prop. II, 11, etc., are elegies because they stand among 
elegies. Such makeshift terms as 'epigram with elegiac development 
of thought' (Jacoby), 'short elegy' (Reitzenstein), or 'epigrammatic 
elegy' (Crusius), if applied to c. 76, would concede the point I am 
making: that this poem considered by itself is — to quote Jacoby — 
' schlechthin eine Elegie '. Its presence among epigrams is a matter of 
ancient grouping and publication, and is not unique ; cf., on such an- 
cient collections, Wilamowitz, op. cit. 278 ff., although he seems wrong 
in his belief that Catullus published his own liber. 
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The Augustans tried this very theme (Prop. Ill, 17, Ov. A. 
Ill, 11), but no other treatment approaches the pathos and 
power of Catullus. 1 

Cc. 70 and 72 illustrate the first two stages of the same 
process. C. 70, dating from the happy period of the love, is 
the epigrammatic expression of Lesbia's mot (vv. 1-2) together 
with the poet's distrust cast in the form of an old sententia 
on women's vows which Catullus probably learned from 
Callim., A. P., v. 5 (6), cf. 186. C. 72, of about the same 
date as c. 75, recalls the happy past as expressed in c. 70, and 
expands this recollection by contrasting the unhappy present 
(the knowledge of Lesbia's injuria and the poet's love in 
spite of disrespect, vv. 5-8). The tendency to reflect is clear, 
and the first step is taken towards the composition of an 
elegy. But Catullus did not in this case take the final step, 
although a part of c. 76 (cf. 85) is identical in thought. By 
similar processes cc. 99, 101, 107, might easily have been 
developed into elegies. 

Thus Catullus had begun to work into subjective-erotic 
elegy by way of epigram. In this he anticipates one of the 
most important methods of Augustan elegy. In the latter, 
however, it is usually necessary to compare a given elegy with 
an epigram of different authorship, Greek or Roman, — Pro- 
pertius, III, 8, 2 with Catullus, cc. 92, 83, for example; in 
Catullus both elegy and epigrams are the poet's own. Such 
comparisons as Tib. iv, 4, with its basis (Sulpicia's little poem, 
iv, 11) illustrate the mere method best, but the love is not the 
poet's. Catullus, therefore, affords the best illustration of the 
development of subjective-erotic elegy from epigram by one 
and the same poet. In him, too, one can see most clearly the 
fact that these forms were specially suited to his genius, but 

'Cf. also Smith's Tibullus, Introd. p. 55 (on Tib. II, 4). In c. 8, 
Catullus shows how a very similar theme may be treated in the light 
lyric. The situation, the tone, and many details of the style, are 
strongly influenced by comedy, as Leo, Der Monolog, 1908, pp. 81, 103, 
no, and (more fully) Morris, Trans. Conn. Acad., xv (1909), 143 ff., 
have proved. Propert. II, 5, and Ovid, A., Ill, n, show that this theme 
also is well suited to elegy. A. P., V, 107 (Philodemus), cited by Troll 
(De elegiae Rom. origine, 1911, pp. 30-31), is a partial parallel 

2 Prop., I, 15 has some strong resemblances. 
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when one considers how excellent a vehicle the elegy would 
have been for the expression of his love for Lesbia 1 — how 
excellent, indeed, are the two elegies (68, 76), in which he 
has expressed that love, one cannot help surmising that the 
real reason for the meagre elegiac production of Catullus is 
that such elegies were something new in Graeco-Roman litera- 
ture ; that he was feeling his way towards a new type of elegy 
— a type for which he had no exact Greek models. At least 
the relation of elegy to epigram in Catullus has all the marks 
of a genre in the early stages of its development. 2 But 
whether this is true or not, Catullus still remains for us the 
pioneer in Roman elegy, even if we mean by this term that 
many of the noteworthy features of his elegy are Greek in 
origin and that he was merely the first to introduce them into 
Roman literature. His importance in the history of elegy will 
be in direct proportion to the number and value of those ele- 
ments which his few elegies possess in common with Greek 
literature on the one hand and Augustan elegy on the other, 
for these are the elements, no matter whether invented by the 
Greeks or by Catullus, which enter into the composition of the 
genre at the period of its greatest success. I have already 
emphasized a feature which concerns the development of 
elegy from epigram and in that connection I have had occa- 
sion to refer to matters of content and form in which Catullus 
anticipates Augustan elegy. It is now necessary to deal more 
fully with these identities or resemblances and to add others 
which may be gleaned from a closer scrutiny of Catullian 
elegy. 3 

'Cf. F. Jacoby, Rh. Mus., lx (1905), 84 Anm, 1. 

2 Theocr. (?) Epig. 4 has been discussed from the same point of view 
by Wilamowitz (Textgesch. der. griech. Bukol., 1906, 199-202). If one 
compares this poem with Catullus, c. 76, and the related epigrams, and 
both with Augustan elegy, it is evident that Catullus has gone very 
much farther in the development. The Greek poem has much more of 
the character of epigram. 

"The remainder of this paper deals rather strictly with the elegies. 
The evidence of those epigrams in distichs (cc. 99, 101, 107) which have 
most in common with elegy, or of passages (not in distichs) which are 
elegiac in tone, e. g., the Ariadne episode of c. 64, is regarded as 
merely subsidiary. The influence of the entire work of Catullus upon 
Augustan elegy is one which it is unnecessary for me to discuss at 
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The elegies of Catullus are five in all : 65-68, and 76. The 
most important feature of c. 76 has already been noted — the 
subj ective-erotic character, which is the most important feature 
of Augustan elegy. The situation, which was also treated by 
the Augustans, is not one to be calmly written out with studied 
art by a man of Catullus' temperament. The crisis is too 
great. The other elegies were composed in a calmer, if less 
inspired, mood — a mood more closely approximating that in 
which the vast majority of Augustan elegies were written — 
and afford therefore a better basis of comparison. From c. 
76 I will add but one more detail — the prayer to the gods for 
release. The prayer is common enough in Augustan elegy 
and this particular form is found in Prop. Ill, 17. In Greek 
elegy and epigram the prayer is so widespread that one is in- 
clined to reject Reitzenstein's idea that c. 76 illustrates the 
development of the votive epigram. 1 

The Coma Berenices (c. 66) and the missive elegy (65) 
which accompanies it contribute several points of interest. 
The address to Hortalus (65, 1, cf. 68, 11, etc. to Mallius) is 
the earliest instance in Roman elegy of the half-dialogue form 
which had been characteristic of the genre from the earliest 
times. The persons addressed represent two types so common 
in the Augustan Age 2 : the prominent man whose relations 

length, although I must touch upon it here and there. As Wilamowitz 
says, 'Als dieses lateinische Gedichtbuch und zugleich dieser Dichter 
mit seiner Leidenschaft und seinem Freimut einmal da war, ward er 
seinen Landsleuten Voraussetzung und Vorbild der Dichtung nicht 
minder als die Griechen'. (Sappho, etc., 294) ; and much remains to 
be done in making this influence clear. A dissertation on Catullus' re- 
lation to Propertius is in preparation according to Jacoby, Rh. Mus., 
lxix (1914), 394- 

1 S. v. Epig., 102. He compares A. P., xii, 131 (Posidippus). A bet- 
ter parallel is the elegy of Poseidippus of Thebes discussed by Diels 
(S. B. Berlin, 1898, 847-858). although it is later than Catullus. 

2 There is one interesting parallel in the Augustan Age, but it is an 
epigram. Propertius, I, 22 is, like Catullus, c. 65, a poem answering 
the request (not here an actual request) of a friend in which are in- 
serted (vv. 3-8) verses on the death of a relative. The disproportion 
of the parenthesis or insertion produces the same effect in both poems 
and in both there is an apostrophe. The tendency of Catullus to com- 
pose in this way is marked (see below on c. 68) . Propertius probably 
had in mind c. 68, 89 ff., as well as c. 65, for his attitude towards the 
pulvis Etrusca is the same as that of Catullus towards Troia. 

If Leo's idea that Prop., I, 22 is incomplete were correct (cf. Nachr. 
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with the poet resemble closely those of the later patrons, al- 
though Hortalus was probably not a real patron of Catullus ; 
and the intimate amicus (Mallius). The latter type is the 
more important, for it is to such amici that many of the purest 
subjective-erotic elegies of later time are addressed. The in- 
trusion of a Hortensius, a Messalla, or a Maecenas into such 
an elegy naturally imposes a restraint upon the poet (cf. Tib., I, 
I, Prop., II, i, etc.). This restraint, however, does not apply to 
many of the other important characteristics of elegy and c. 65 
is not of the subjective-erotic type. 

The lineS'Oti the death of the poet's brother (vv. 5-14, cf. 
68, 19-24, 91-100) illustrate that note of grief in which the 
ancients were inclined to find the very source of elegy. Its 
presence in the earliest elegies of Catullus may indicate that 
he too held to this tradition and that he was led to elegy by 
this path. However this may be, he wrote no entire elegy on 
this theme, no real epicede, such as his contemporaries, both 
Greek and Roman (Parthenius and Calvus), and his succes- 
sors wrote. He combines the theme with others. 

Another detail of c. 65 which obviously anticipates an im- 
portant feature of Augustan elegy is the mythological irapa- 
Saytw. (vv. 13-14, 19-24). These cases do not illustrate the 
poet's love for woman (the most important type), neverthe- 
less, they show the tendency of the elegist to seek in myth 
parallels to his own experiences and emotions. Moreover, 
the allusive manner in which they are introduced is a favorite 
trick of Callimachus (cf. c. 66) and the Augustans. Catullus 
does not dwell on the story of Itylus (14), still less upon that 
of Cydippe (19-24). He alludes to both stories as if for his 
readers an allusion were enough. In this lies also a touch of 
that doctrina which characterizes so much of elegy. Vv. 19- 
24 are especially in point. The purpose of c. 65 is, as has 
been said, to accompany and introduce the translation of Cal- 
limachus (c. 66). Wilamowitz has called attention to the 

Gott. Ges. W., 1898, 469 f .) , we might believe that the poem was once long 
enough to be termed an elegy ; but the very disproportion of the par- 
enthesis in both poems argues against this and increases the weight of 
the arguments which Wilamowitz has brought forward (Sappho, 297). 
The two poets were seeking the same bizarre effect and the influence 
of Catullus seems clear. 
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fact that Catullus with sure poetic instinct composed c. 65 in 
the manner of Callimachus, and his most successful imitation 
of that manner is this allusive reference without even a name 
to the famous apple-girl elegy of the master, the Cydippe. 1 

The Coma Berenices possesses unique importance because 
here we may see — through the medium of translation, it is 
true — what a complete erotic elegy of Callimachus was like. 
The meagre fragments of the Greek show that Catullus is 
translating his original as closely as one poet can be expected 
to translate another. The main features of the poem, there- 
fore, may safely be regarded as Callimachean, and its bearing 
upon our problem lies in the agreement of many of these feat- 
ures with those of Catullus and later elegy. 

The ostensible theme of the poem, the apotheosis of the 
Coma, is itself an instance of that doctrina which Catullus 
and the Augustans admired in Callimachus and there are other 
traces of the same tendency in vv. 45 f., 48, 51 ff., and, in gen- 
eral, the astronomy. Aside from c. 65 (see above) Catullus 
made attempts of this kind in c. 68, 53 f., 107-114, cf. also the 
myth of Laodamia. From another point of view also the 
theme is interesting. The speaking tress belongs to the same 
category as the talking tombstones, statues, chaplets, and es- 
pecially doors, which are found in ancient poetry. This idea 
also Catullus first employed in Roman elegy (c. 67) and was 
followed by Propertius (I, 16). 

The allusive treatment of myth (Endymion, vv. 5-6, the 
Chalybes 48, ales equos 53-54, Locridos 54), often very ob- 
scure, show that Catullus may have taken this trait from Cal- 
limachus (see on cc. 65 and 68). Callimachus does not dwell 
on any myth, although that of Ariadne's crown (59 ff.) offered 
a temptation since it was closely parallel to the story of the 
Coma. Among the Augustans Propertius especially follows 
the same method, e. g., I, 2, 15-20, etc., etc. 

The erotic is not, of course, the peculiar subjective type; in- 
deed the poet makes the Tress his mouthpiece for the subtle 
analysis of Berenice's love of Ptolemy (13-34), as well as 

"Reden und Vortrage, 1902, 220 ff. For further discussion of myth 
see pp. 179. Other details of c. 65 are included in the remarks on c. 
68. 
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of her own love for Berenice. 1 But recognizing this device, 
which is essentially the same as that of Propertius' Arethusa 
and Ovid's Heroides (for the Tress is a person), we gain 
some notion of Callimachus' manner in presenting the love of 
others. The details of this manner are familiar to the student 
of Augustan elegy — the dulcia nocturnae . . . vestigia rixae 
(13), 2 the frequent questions and answers, the erotic senten- 
tiae based on experience (17 ff., 31 f.), the girl weeping and 
lamenting at parting from her lover (19 ff.), the reference to 
her parting words (though Callimachus spares us her speech !), 
the curse upon steel workers (48 ff.), the protests of undying 
love on the part of the Tress — all these could be paralleled 
again and again, if it were necessary, for they are common- 
places of erotic elegy, but (and here lies the great distinction) 
the Augustans employ them in picturing their own amours as 
well as the amours of others. In Catullian elegy, however, 
only one of these details can be paralleled (the protestation 
of love, 68, 159-160, cf. c. 76), because he has written no elegy 
on a similar situation. 

The manner in which the erotic is worked into the poem is 
of greater significance. The ostensible theme is, as has been 
said, the apotheosis of the Coma, i. e., the elegy is supposed 
to be a narrative. But the narrative is so broken by the pre- 
sentation of Berenice's love and the" Coma's love that these 
become the more important themes. The poet avails himself 
of Conon's brilliant idea, the identification of the constellation 
with the votive Coma, to compliment the royal pair by ex- 
panding the motive for the vow (Berenice's love) and the 
feelings of the Coma into erotic pictures. These reflections 

1 Berenice and Ptolemy are presented as a pair of lovers. The fact 
that they are man and wife makes no difference with many of the de- 
tails, cf. pp. 181 ff . on the treatment of amours as marriage. Wilamowitz 
thinks that Catullus has rendered his original coarsely here and in v. 
81, but this is very unlikely. 

'The best proof that Callimachus often spoke in propria persona 
when narrating the love of others is found in the long fragment from 
the Cydippe (Ox. Pap. vii, 15 ff.). There the poet breaks off his nar- 
rative (vv. 3-8) with self-address and reflection, addresses Acontius 
(vv. 40, 44, S3, etc.) , gives his source (53 f., 77) , and expresses his own 
resolve (78). This is also the technique of the later hexameter narra- 
tive (epyllion), cf. c. lxiv and the Ciris. 
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of feeling are skilfully connected with the narrative and con- 
tain touches of narrative, and the manner in which Callimachus 
passes from one to the other, from fact to feeling, 1 is a marked 
characteristic of later elegy. The closest Augustan parallels 
are naturally to be found in those elegies which, like this, 
profess to tell a story, e. g., Prop., Ill, 7 (Paetus), IV, 3 (Are- 
thusa), but the method, as a method, is not less characteristic 
of the subjective-erotic elegy, e. g., Tib., I. 3, Prop., I, 8, 1, 17, 
etc. Naturally in these elegies the events on which the feeling 
is based are usually allotted little space. In Catullus c. 68 we 
find clear traces of this same method : the picture of the poet's 
love overbalances the ostensible theme (the praise of Allius) 
and the love is presented partly in narrative (51 ff., 67 ff., 131 
ff.), partly in reflection (135 ff.). 2 

All estimates of Catullian elegy must be based in large part 
upon his longest and most elaborate elegiac composition, c. 68. 
Unfortunately the unique features of this poem have blinded 
many scholars to the presence of other elements which give it 
an important position in the development of the genre. No 

1 Cf. especially 15-32 (Berenice's acts and love) , 37-50 (the apotheosis 
of the Coma and, in contrast, her feeling, cf. 69-79) , 93-94 (the Coma's 
final cry of despair). 

2 Troll, De elegiae Rom. origine, 34 ff., makes good remarks on elegiac 
composition, but does not mention Catull., c. 68. He strains the evi- 
dence of c. 66 by inferring from its resemblance to Prop., Ill, 21, 12, 
and 17 that Propertius must have had as models many elegies in which 
the Greek poet passed from an erotic colon like 66, 1-38 ( ? he doesn't 
specify the lines) to a colon loaded with doctrine. One may believe 
that there were many such Alexandrian elegies without assuming that 
they were models for definite Roman elegies. Evidence derived from 
the structure of Roman poems requires strong support of a different 
character before it can be used to determine the sources of those 
poems. 

Schneider (Callimachea II, 39) and Wilamowitz (Textg. Bukol., 127 
f.) deny that the BepcviicTjs IIX6/ca^os was one of the Aina. They present 
no real arguments, however, and it is obvious that the poem gives the 
atriov of the youngest constellation; it is really the most modern of 
Aetia. The date of the original collection of Aetia was apparently 
rather early in Callimachus' life, cf. Hunt in Oxyrh. Papyri, vii, 18, but 
this poem was certainly one of his latest works (see Ellis' notes on c. 
66). It may then have been attached to the other elegies, all of which 
seem to have been grouped at least under the title Aetia, cf. Wilamo- 
witz, op. cit. 
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other elegy is epistolary in the intimate sense in which the 
term applies to this poem, no other elegy has so varied a 
content connected by bonds so loose, and none is arranged 
with anything like the same complicated symmetry. And yet 
all of these peculiarities, when viewed from the historical 
standpoint, appear rather as extreme forms of phenomena 
common enough in the genre than as something entirely un- 
related. The intimate epistolary character of 68 a is but a 
variant of. the common .half -dialogue. 1 The loose combina- 
tion of several themes, however extreme in this case, never- 
theless falls into line with the methods of Tibullus (I, i, II, 
I and 5) and even Propertius (II, 34). No discussion of 
these features will be attempted here, but upon the third 
point, the symmetry of 68 b , some new light can perhaps be 
thrown. As a preliminary to this, however, it is necessary 
that I should state my attitude towards the problem of unity. 
The question whether the poem is in any sense a unity has 
been so ardently debated that the assertion of one's point of 
view has become, as Hugo Magnus has said, a veritable 
creed. I will hasten to state my creed: I am a unitarian! 
The bonds which connect the three main sections of the poem 
are so strong that it seems to me impossible to separate even 
68 a from the rest. All the arguments of the separatists have 
been satisfactorily met save that of the violent transition 
between v. 40 and 41. The most ingenious effort to explain 
this (that of Lucas, Festschr. fur Vahlen, 1900, 318 ff.) is not 
convincing because of the lack of cogent analogies, and I am 
inclined to assume that a passage has been lost after v. 40, of 
essentially the same content as vv. 149-150. In addition there 
is an argument for unity which I have not found in the 
voluminous literature on the subject. It has already been 
remarked (after Wilamowitz) how cleverly Catullus adapted 
the style of c. 65 to that of c. 66, for which it serves as an 
introduction. In the present poem vv. 149-160 (68°) serve as 
a close to 68 b (even the separatists admit this) and the con- 
nection in content between this close and 68 a has often been 

'H. Peter's treatment of the letter (Der Brief, p. 179) is very un- 
satisfactory so far as elegy is concerned. Burger, Herm. XL (1905) , 
324-32S. makes some good remarks. Before Catullus there are no real 
elegiac letters extant. What were the eTrieroXaf of Aratus ? 
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urged by the unitarians. Now 68 c is adapted in style also to 
68 a , as well as to 68 b . The style of 68 a is now elevated, now 
epistolary (especially 27-40), — elevated because it serves as 
an introduction to the elevated Laudat'io (68 b ), epistolary, 
because Catullus refers in it to certain matters contained in 
Allius' letter. In the same way 68 c is primarily elevated in 
style, because it serves as a close to the Laudat'io, but also 
epistolary (cf. vv. 149-150, with 10,32, 39-40), because it is a 
close to 68 a as well ; it unites the threads of the entire pre- 
ceding part of the poem. With the analogy of c. 65 in mind 
we may feel certain, therefore, that the composite style of 68 a 
and 68 c is intentional — that the two are thus linked together. 

If c. 68 is a unity, the main parts of the poem are arranged : 
A. Introduction (1-40), B. Centre (41-148), C. Close (149- 
160), reverting to both A and B ; or — and this is a more illu- 
minating arrangement — ABA', an elevated centre inserted in an 
epistle, for the introduction and the close are written about 
the centre. So the long portion on Ariadne and Theseus is 
inserted in c. 64, and that on the death of Catullus' brother in 
c. 65. The same structure is characteristic of the two main 
parts of the poem, since lines of grief (20-24) are inserted in 
c. 68 a , and again more fully (89-100) in 68 b . If then one 
separates c. 68 into two poems, it remains true that both have 
the same type of structure. 1 

Now the point of structure which has been most difficult to 
explain is the complicated symmetry of c. 68 b , whether this is 
considered a separate poem or not. Here the three main 
themes ( friendship, love, grief ) are arranged with the utmost 
nicety, so that the reader is led from the first (A, friendship) 
through the second (B, love) to the third (C, grief) and back 
once more to the starting point: the scheme in outline is 
ABCBA. The details of this arrangement have been endlessly 
discussed, but for present purposes they are not essential. 
The present question is : Can this type of structure be corre- 
lated with the history of elegiac composition ? This question 
can be answered in the affirmative. The right line of expla- 
nation is indicated by the structure of cc. 66 and 64. The 
method of Callimachus as shown in c. 66 (see above, p. 172 f.) 

1 Except, of course, that there are three main subjects in c. 68 b of 
which the lines of grief are made the centre by means of the symmetry. 
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results in a structure characterized by constant digressions 
from the avowed theme to which the poet as constantly re- 
turns. 1 This method and this structure remained character- 
istic of elegy, and such narrative elegies as c. 66 are closely 
related to hexameter narratives, like c. 64. Both are, indeed, 
Zirr); 2 both present a woman's love by methods which are 
often identical. Now the feature of the structure of c. 64 — 
the insertion of the lines on the Vestis — is well understood. 
It can be traced from the Homeric digression (e. g. II. 9, 
529-599, 11, 671-769) by way of Hesiod's Shield and its 
various descendants in Alexandrian epos and epyll (e. g. 
Moschus, V, 27-62, Theoc. I, 28-56) to Catullus, who, while 
retaining many of its traditional details, has so extended 
them 'as to produce an effect unexampled elsewhere. There is 
a gradation from the simpler forms of such digressions, in 
which the poet leaves the main path for but a short space, to 
those which occupy so large a part of the poem as to over- 
shadow the ostensible subject. When this happens, as in cc. 
64, 65, 66, one feels that the digression (or insertion) is really 
the main theme. All these forms are, however, but varying 
developments of the same original. From the historical point 
of view, therefore, it is better to explain the complicated 
structure of c. 68 b as an extreme development of a feature 
common in poetry intended for recitation than to assume a 
transfer to elegy of the structure of the Pindaric ode (Lafaye), 
the Terpandrian vo^os (Westphal), or the carmen figuratum 

'The narrative is broken after v. 14, resumed at v. 33, 51, 79 (for the 
future belongs to the narrative). The parts which are in the main 
digressions (15-32, 39-50, 69-78) contain touches of narrative. For this 
part of the 'talk' nature of elegy, cf. e. g. Reitzenstein, Epigramm u. 
Skol., 46 ft. 

2 Wilamowitz (Sappho, etc., pp. 290 ff.) has asserted that, beginning 
with the recitation poetry of the Hellenistic Age, there is no generic 
distinction between epos, elegy, and epigram, cf. the Aourpck HaWaSos 
and Airia (both in distichs) with the Hecale (in hexameters), Theok. 
viii (hexameters combined with distichs). It is true that the same 
type of content is often cast in hexameters or in distichs and this ap- 
plies to cc. 64 and 66 (Ariadne and Berenice), but one must beware 
of saying that all the varieties of content found in distichs can also be 
found in hexameters or even that the ancients would have treated them 
in the same way in these two forms. The typical elegy of the Augus- 
tan Age is far removed from anything extant in hexameters, although 
many details of treatment are the same. 
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(Lucas). But whether we ascribe this development to some 
Alexandrian poet 1 (Vahlen), or to Catullus himself (Fried- 
rich), it found no imitators and throws no light on the later 
elegy. 2 The reverse is true of other features which we must 
now consider. 

The three main themes of the poem — grief, friendship, love — 
all appear in Augustan elegy. The first has already been dis- 
cussed. Friendship is dealt with primarily in 68 b , the Lau- 
datio Alii, which has been termed by Reitzenstein 3 the model 
of an Alexandrian encomium. There is, however, no real 
evidence that the Alexandrians composed elegiac encomia of 
this sort. The encomiastic element is common enough in 
Greek elegy from the earliest times, and in Augustan elegy 
there are numerous passages and even whole elegies of this 
character. It is a traditional feature of elegy which naturally 
became common at Rome when Rome acquired a court and 
poets became not only clients but courtiers. The real impor- 
tance, however, of this feature as it appears in c. 68 lies in the 
character of the encomium : the person praised is not a patron 
or an emperor, but an amicus, and the praise is rendered not 
for some military or political service, but for service to the 
poet in a love affair. In other words, the encomium is con-, 
nected with the subjective-erotic element. This type of en- 
comium is absolutely unparalleled in Greek elegy. With 
Augustan elegy, however, it has a decided connection. The 
general relation of Catullus to Allius is the same as that of 
Propertius to such amici, for example, as Gallus (I, 5, 10, 
13, 20), Bassus (I, 4), Ponticus (I, 7, 9). Catullus had 
begun to reflect in elegy the erotic experiences of that gay 

'The digressions of Callimachus were blamed by Lucian. IIcSs Sel 
Icrr, c. 57. 

2 Reitzenstein (Epigramm u. Skol., 46, Anm.) compares the structure of 
68 b with that of a number of early Greek elegies (Tyrtaeus, io, Xeno- 
phanes, 2 ; Solon, 12, etc.) as bi-partite, except that in the centre a main 
thought (the lines on Catullus' brother) is developed to an independent 
part (so, c. 66) . In this 'exception ', however, lies a difference which 
renders 68b tripartite. The early elegies cited by Reitzenstein are, 
moreover, unified treatments of a single theme, not combinations of 
two or three. They are not constructed like c. 68t>, but their method of 
dealing with a theme throws light on the origin of this structure. 

3 S. v. Epig., 88. 
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circle of which he was a member, just as Tibullus and espe- 
cially Propertius reflected like experiences of a like circle in 
the Augustan Age. The praise of an amicus for erotic offlcia 
to the poet is but an aspect of this tendency. 1 

The grateful praise of Allius with its allusion to a happy 
past is intended to give Allius some consolation in his present 
woes ; although it is not as much as the poet would like to do 
(quod potui . . . munus, etc., 149-150). But with this we 
must stop, for it is not intended to reconcile Allius with an 
estranged sweetheart, as Vahlen and (with greater exaggera- 
tion) von Mess have asserted. 2 Catullus is not 'der Arzt und 
erfahrener Rathgeber' (von Mess) and he nowhere claims to 
be an erotic expert. Such a claim would indeed make of him 
an elegist of the most advanced type ! In reality the utmost 
that he can do towards reconciling his friend is the prayer 
sitis j dices et tu simul et tua vita (155). If he were here 
practising the Propertian principle possum ego diversos iterum 
coniungere amantes (I, 10, 15), he is not the poet to express 
himself so vaguely. 3 

'F. Jacoby, Rh. Mus., lxix (1914), 393 ff., has emphasized the re- 
semblances of the circles in which Catullus and Propertius moved, 
remarking that many Augustan elegies are just as much 'Gelegens- 
heitsgedichte ' as the nugae of Catullus. We may add that the services 
of Allius (68, 12, 41 ff., 67-69, 149-150) are closely related to those 
which Catullus rejects from Furius and Aurelius (c. 11), and that 
Allius' appeal for poems of comfort is probably like that which 
Catullus makes to Cornificius (c. 38), cf. also c. 6 (promise to extol the 
amour of Flavius). 

In Greek literature the closest parallels occur in comedy, e. g. the 
services of Pistoclerus to Mnesilochus (Bacchides), cf. Stratippocles 
reproaches to Chaeribulus (Epid., H2ff.). The amici of comedy have 
many traits in common with the amici of elegy, cf. Leo, PI. Forsch., 2 
126 ff., De Horatio et Archil , p. 14, and P. Troll, De elegiae Rom. 
origine (1911), p. 12. Troll believes that tne amici of Roman elegy 
represent a fusion of the amici of the pea and the sodales of epigram, 
and that this fusion had taken place in Alexandrian elegy. This view 
is rendered very unlikely by the general similarity of the amici in Ca- 
tullus' nugae, c. 68 b , and in Propertius. 

2 Vahlen, S.-B. preuss. Akad., xliv (1902), 1043. Von Mess, Rh. Mus., 
lxiii (1908), 488-494. 

'Allius had asked Catullus for comfort in erotic woe (1-8, 10), but 
there is no hint that he looked for reconciliation with his sweetheart. 
Part of his request at least was for original poetry by Catullus, for 
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The services of Allius concerned Catullus and Lesbia. It is 
not unnatural therefore that in the praise of these services the 
subjective-erotic element should play a large part, and, in fact, 
the part is so large that this, not the eulogy, is the main theme. 
In typical details the workmanship foreshadows that of the 
Augustan elegists. The first of these details is the employ- 
ment of myth in accordance with its erotic value to the poet- 
lover — a characteristic of Augustan elegy too common to 
require illustration. 1 Catullus selects that part of the Lao- 
damia story which illustrates the coming of Lesbia to her 
lover, her beauty, and her love (73-86, 105-130), just as Pro- 
pertius selects another part of the same myth to illustrate his 
love for Cynthia even after death (I, 19, 7-10). The poet 
dwells on this myth more at length than his main purpose 
requires, chiefly because he wishes to use it as a transition to 
the theme of his brother's death : it serves a double purpose. 
The main point of comparison, however, is the greatness of 
Laodamia's love (y^, 88, esp., 106-131) which led her to an 
act like that of Lesbia. In its essential point therefore the 
myth is a genuine irapaSeiyfia of the Augustan type. 2 A 

Catullus speaks of the munus which he sends in the first person (quod 
potui, etc,, 149), using apparently a formula of eulogy, cf. Isoc, Ttpbs 
NiKOKXea, 54, eyiii /iiv oiv are yiyvthaKw iraprfvecra Kal Ti/xio ae roirots oij 
Tvyx<L>'<» Svyd/ieyos The other request was probably for books (33 ff.) ; 
or von Mess may be correct in considering that both requests were for 
poems by Catullus; (1) light erotic poems (cf. 17 ff.), (2) elevated 
poetry. The view of Vahlen that Allius requested Lesbia is to me 
unthinkable and is refuted by the content of c. 68 b . 

'Except in Tib., who avoided this type of ornament, but cf. II, 3, 
n-32, I, S. 45-6. 

2 Good Greek parallels occur as early as Theognis (1123-1128, 1287- 
1294, 1345-1350), cf. Reitzenstein, Epig. u. Skol., p. 84. The method of 
Catullus is, however, that of Antimachus tempered by Alexandrinism. 
Antimachus, we are told by Plutarch, consoled his grief c(api$/iij(7aiiei>os 
tos fipwmas avfupopas, etc., and the fulness of Catullus' treatment as well 
as the use to which he puts the myth in connection with his brother's 
death bear witness to the vitality of the Antimachean method even in 
a poet who echoes the dislike expressed by Callimachus for Antimachus 
himself. Probably the story of Laodamia occurred in the Lyde intro- 
duced by the old 4} ofjj formula, cf. c. 68, 73, ut quondam, but Catullus 
took it, not from Homer, Antimachus, or Euripides, but from some late 
Greek source — hence the apparent ' Souveranitat ' which Friedrich finds 
in his version. 
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simpler example of the same type is the comparison of the 
poet's attitude towards Lesbia's infidelities with that of Juno 
towards those of Jupiter 1 (138-140) — and this passage sug- 
gests another point which requires more than passing mention. 
In vv. 135-148 Catullus shows that he is aware of Lesbia's 
furta, but is willing to put up with them. This is the first 
instance in elegy of that complaisance which is so often ex- 
pressed by the Augustans, cf. Tib., IV, 14, II, 3 Prop., 
II, 18, 1-4, II, 20, 13 f., II, 16, 25 ff., II, 32, 23 ff. (connected 
as in Catullus with myths which justify the poet) : 

sin autem longo nox una aut altera lusu 

consumpta est, non me crimina parva movent. 
Tyndaris ipsa Venus . . . 

Cf . Ovid, A., Ill, 14, 1 ff., etc. The attitude of Catullus is the 
same as that of his successors and his method of presenting it 
became a favorite one with them, but they had another method 
not found in Catullus, for they made this principle part of 
their didactic system, cf. especially Propertius, II, 18. 2 

The pictorial character of vv. 71-2, 133-4 (the two passages 
must be combined to secure all the details) has often been 
noted, cf . e. g. Friedrich, p. 463. But it is only when we com- 
pare this picture with c. 64, 52-70 (statuesque Ariadne) and 
such passages in Augustan elegy as Prop., I, 3, 1 ff. (picture 
of sleeping Cynthia), Tib., I, 5,45-6 (see Smith's notes), Tib., 
II, 5, iff. (Apollo), that we see that striving for pictorial 
effects of which the Augustans were so fond. Such passages 
probably developed from the closely related type — an avowed 
description of a work of art whether real or imagined. The 
latter type begins with Homer's lines on the shield of Achilles 
(II., 18, 478 ff.), but both types are especially frequent in the 
Hellenistic and Alexandrian period, and it was from the later 
Greeks that the Romans probably learned the lesson. 3 

'The citation of divine example is common enough, cf. CI. Ph., vi 
(1911), 63, and add Eurip. Hippol., 433 ff., Asclep. A. P., V, 64, 5 f. 

z Cf. CI. Phil., V (1910), 36 and VI (191 1), 64-65. 

3 Examples of the same type as that under discussion, i. e., the effort 
to approximate the effects of the painter, sculptor, etc., are : Apol- 
lonius Rh., Argon., IV, 42-46 (Medea fleeing to join Jason), Moschus, 
II, 125-130 (Europa on the bull's back), etc. Examples of the avowed 
description of works of art : Eurip., Andromeda f r. 124 N., the Plato 
epigrams, Theoc, I, 32 ff., Apollon., I, 730-767, etc., etc. There is no 
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There is a strong tendency on the part of the Augustan 
elegists to present their amours with all the glamour of 
romance. Realistic passages are common enough, derived 
both from literature and life, but there is a tendency to trans- 
mute these elements into something of a loftier character, 1 
and the total effect is to ennoble those details which are often 
intrinsically base. 2 In this tendency, to a greater degree per- 
haps than in any other of its broader aspects, Roman elegy 
reflects Roman life, and in this also Catullus anticipates the 
Augustans. Lesbia was in birth and social position immeasur- 
ably above the Delias and Cynthias of later time, but so far as 
we can compare the picture of Catullus' passion as reflected 
in his verse with the pictures painted by his successors the 
traits are remarkably alike even in detail. To gain a complete 
impression of Catullus' love one must read all the Lesbia 
poems, but our present purpose is to determine what are some 
of the more important details which contribute to the generally 
lofty tone of the elegies and how these details are presented. 

Catullus often attests Lesbia's beauty (68, 71 ff., 131 ff., cf. 
41, 51, etc.), but formosa is to him much more than physical 
charm (cc. 86, 8,26). No poet has excelled him in producing 
a vivid impression of deep and sincere passion, and no poem 
has contributed more to this impression than the elegy c. 76. 
To him his love was as pure as that of a father for his 
children (c. 72) and for Lesbia he had already given expres- 
sion to this thought in 68, 1 19-124, where Laod?mia's love 
(with which Lesbia's is compared) is likened to that which 
an aged man feels for his infant grandson. Indeed, the bond 
(76, 3, cf. 109, 87, 3) between them was to him so sacred that 
he considered himself bound as by the pledges of marriage 

doubt that there were passages of both kinds in Alexandrian elegy. 
On the use of these passages in narrative, cf. Norden, Einl. in Alt., 
1912. 450-451. 

1 Reitzenstein, for example, shows this very prettily in his compari- 
son of Propertius, I, 3, with treatments of the same theme in Greek 
epigram, cf. Herm., xlvii (1912), 81-82. 

2 Cf. CI. Ph., vi (1911), 77. E. F. M. Benecke (Antimachus of Colo- 
phon and the Position of Women in Greek Poetry. 1896, p. 66) seems 
to me to mistake the nature of romance although his book is useful 
and suggestive. Norden's article, Vergils Aneis im Lichte ihrer Zeit 
(Neue Jb., 1901, esp. 268 ff.) is suggestive, but deals chiefly with the 
idyllic aspect. 
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(73, 3ff-> cf. 68, 73, 107 if., 130, etc.) and often protests his 
own loyalty (68, 135 ff., 76, 1-9, cf. 87), although before the 
death of Metellus he could not (68, 143 ff.) and later (68, 
135 ff.) in gratitude he would not exact the same degree of 
loyalty from Lesbia. His love was dearer to him than life 
(68, 159-160). All these traits indicate that Catullus con- 
ceived elegy as in general a medium for the expression of the 
nobler aspects of his passion ; if matters were included which 
in themselves endangered this dignity they must be garbed in 
a becoming dress. This conception of elegy is the same as 
that of Tibullus and Propertius. 1 Epigram, on the other hand, 
could rise to the greatest heights, but could also sink to the 
lowest depths. Elegy must not sink below a certain level. 
The style, the imagery — the whole art of c. 68 — are designed 
to attain this level, and the general tone is in fact elevated in 
spite of the inclusion (purposely) of epistolary material and 
syntax (especially, 27-30) and of details that have to be 
handled carefully (66-72, 131-146).* 

Every one of these details can be paralleled in Augustan 
elegy. The charms of Cynthia also were much more than 
merely physical (Prop., I, 2, 27-32; IV, 11-14; II, 3, 20; II, 

1 In making this assertion I am, of course, comparing Catullus with 
the dominant tendency of Tibullus and Propertius — with the main 
current, not with the eddies and backwaters, of which examples enough 
may be found — especially in Ovid. The Catullian epigram (including 
the short lyrics) was capable of expressing the worst themes in the 
coarsest manner, as everybody knows (cf. c. 16 for Catullus' own rec- 
ognition of this fact). Nothing is more characteristic of its scope 
than the fact that the same poem may pass from the heights to the 
depths, cf. cc. 11, 77, 78b, 58. Catullus would hardly have included in 
elegy such themes as we find in c. 79 and many poems against his 
rivals or he would have touched upon them with elegiac propriety, cf. 
the outspoken 58, 4-5, with 76—9 and 24. When epigram begins to pass 
into elegy, the elegiac restraint becomes prominent (cc. 72, 75, 73, 107, 
109). 

2 Some examples : the highly figurative description of Mallius' casus 
(2-8), of Catullus' passion (51 ff.), the lofty periphrasis for marriage 
(143-144) and its violation (145-148), the use of Jupiter and Juno for 
purposes of comparison (138-140), the story ot Laodamia, the invoca- 
tion (41 ff.). The euphemistic erotic vocabulary is much in evidence, 
e. g. furta (136, and the word should be restored in 140), culpa (139), 
furtiva . . . munuscula (145), etc. There is not space to develop this 
point, cf. Pichon, De sermone amatorio, etc., Paris, 1902, p. 5 and lists. 
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11, 6) and Propertius compares his love for her to that which 
one member of a family feels for another (I, 11, 21-24) ar >d 
considers it his very life, cf. also Tib., 4, 13. Propertius too 
would be true to one love in spite of her infidelities (I, 12), 
cf. Tib., 1, 5. Their bond is like that of wedlock (II, 9, 35, 
where Penelope is used for comparison; III, 20, 21 ff. ; IV, 7, 
21, etc.), 1 cf. Tib., 4, 13, 1-4. Propertius often expresses his 
loyalty and recounts his services, not infrequently as a re- 
proach to Cynthia (e. g., II, 9) ; cf. Tib., 1, 5, 1-18. Of the 
resemblance in the general tone of Augustan elegy to that of 
Catullus enough has been said. 

The evidence bearing on the position of Catullus as an 
elegist could be greatly increased at many points, but enough 
has been presented to indicate at least the right point of view. 
Catullus was something more than the beginner of Roman 
elegy. He was a real pioneer laying the foundations and in 
many cases clearly indicating the lines of development which 
his successors were to follow. Not only was his general 
attitude towards the Greeks the same as theirs, but he made a 
good beginning in the adaptation of many traits from the 
very Greeks whom they also accepted as masters. His elegies, 
few though they are, possess a surprising number of charac- 
teristics in common with those of his successors. Still other 
characteristics are or may be the germs from which later work 
developed. His contributions involve both content and form- 
themes, composition, and in general the literary craftsman- 
ship. In elegy, as in his other work, Catullus is no mere 
adapter of Greek inventions. His indebtedness to the Greeks 
is, when stated in general terms, an indebtedness of form, not 
content. Large parts of cc. 65 and 68 and the whole of 67 
and 76 are derived from his own experience, and there is 
good reason to believe that he treated freely many details 

'On the foedus, cf. Smith's note on Tibullus, I, 5, 7, and CI. Phil., 
VI (1911), 60 ff. The foedus had some formality even in Catullus 
(c. 109), but it became a much more technical thing in the Augustan 
Age — chiefly through the influence of comedy. The presentation of 
this bond in terms of marriage has often been noted, cf. Benecke, op. 
cit., 108 ff ., Reitzenstein, s. v. Epig. 100 ff. Pichon, op. cit., 11 f., 
asserts that the only terms properly belonging to marriage which are 
not used of intrigue are iugalis and hymenaeus. I have been unable to 
secure Reitzenstein's Zur Sprache der lateinischen Erotik (1912). 
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which are indubitably Greek, — for example, the composition 
into which he cast, and the myths, comparisons, and imagery 
with which he adorned, his elegies. He learned from the 
Greeks not so much what to say as how to say it, and in inde- 
pendence he compares very favorably with his successors. 

But Catullus did not choose to persist in elegy, and if such 
a course would have curtailed his work in other forms, we 
may on the whole congratulate ourselves that he did not 
persist. The briefer and more varied forms were better 
suited to his genius, and had he chosen to express in elegy 
even the many emotions evoked by his ill-starred passion for 
Lesbia, we should have gained little and lost much. 

Catullus tried his hand at many genera and all his work 
is of a high order. After him Roman poetry tended more 
and more towards specialization and those who specialised in 
elegy achieved one of the greatest Roman successes. This 
success was achieved to a considerable degree by the use of 
Catullus' own methods and spirit ; it is far easier to under- 
stand a Propertius or a Sulpicia when we remember that they 
had in him an example of outspokenness equal to that of the 
Greeks. 1 The Augustans greatly extended the field from 
which elegy might take material and suggestions, using not 
only the Greek sources which Catullus had begun to use (lyric, 
elegy, epigram, epyll), but adding others, especially comedy. 
The most important of their Roman sources was Catullus 
himself — not merely his elegy but all parts of his work, for 
all these literary influences were poured into the elegiac form. 
Elegiac erotic became a highly developed system in which 
countless situations, countless moods, were reflected in whole 
cycles of poems and the poet-lover paraded himself as an 
erotic expert able to aid other lovers although he admits on 
occasion that he cannot aid himself. In Catullian elegy this 
system does not yet exist, but many of its elements and much 
of the art with which it was later presented are there. 

Arthur Leslie Wheeler. 

Bsyn Mawr College. 

1 Wilamowitz, Sappho, 301. 



